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IT has been said, that prejudices are 
only to be removed by time. In regard to 
general ones, the assertion is warranted by 
long experience, and the difficulty to over- 
come attachments sanctioned by many 
united voices, 
that the mind my be so predisposed as to 
be susceptible of examining every thing 
with candour and impartiality, and of con- 
sequence, no void would then be left. for 
error. This must, however, be the result 
of a particular education. How vain have 
been the admonitions of moralists, the les- 
sons of ecclesiastics, and even the authori- 
ty of parents in turning the hopeless youth 
from pursuits of idleness and dissipation, 
*¢ All that you have said is of no ayail,” 
answers the victim of debauchery: “ while 
in the vigour of my days, would you wish 
to take from me the pleasures which can 
only make life desirable ? Did not our fa- 
thers pursue the same line of conduct in 
their younger years, and would you have 
age to wither our forms without ever hay- 
ing enjoyed the passions that we received 
from nature!” Thus reasous the impas- 
sioned profligate, confident that his de- 
meanor is that oi an innocent felicity. 
Propelled by the superior influence of 
prevailing appetites, all excesses are ea- 
sily palliated, and all virtuous sensations 
soon surpressed. Actions like these are 
only the fruits of a parent’s culture. An 
overwening indulgence, continued severi- 
ty or determined neglect, are all equally fa- 
tal, though all employed, and even success- 
ively by the same personas as the means Of 
forming dutiful children and honourable 
men. Surely they do not consider that ha- 
bits contracted in youth baffle attempts to 
eradicate them in more advanced years, and 
whatever transitions take place, traces of 
early instruction are always apparent. | It 
is not for me to ascertain systems of edu- 
cation ; the sense of a parent if directed 
to the welfare of his offspring, will suggest 
such as would scarcely fail of being pro- 
ductive of the desired end. If we turn 
our eyes to survey the deportment of the 
female world, how much is to be seen of 
that modesty which alone can render their 
society supportable? Great, indeed, is it to 
be lamented, that 'the industry formerly so 
ere cr amongst them, should now be 

eld in such general contempt; that im- 
dustry which sweetened the passage of 
time; the fountain of every beneficent 
act, suppressed by the levities of romance, 


But there is a probability. 





and an uninterrupted attention to all. the 
follies emanating from fiction. 

- It is really not surprising to observe 
some of our damsels assuming the charac- 
ters of their favourite novel-heroines, or 
actually fancying themselves to be situated 
as there represented, and pining in secret 
at not finding redoubtable knights in their 
train, imploring complacent looks, or alert 
to redress insults froin the unhallowed 
mouths of paltry plebeians. Clara is a 
lady of this complexion: she will descend 
in solemn pace to the confines of her gar- 
den, with a volume consecrated to Fabula ; 
sometimes she inclines her eyes upwards, 
seemingly in great agitation ; again conti- 
nues her march with all the majesty of an 
eastern princess ; requently she sits down 
upon a bank, and after several ejaculations, 
wafting her soft sighs to the gentle zephyrs 
upon the wings of Oh! and Ah! opens 
the book to inhale the delightful drugs of 
sentiment. In that situation I was one day 
arrested by her mellifluous voice, repeating 
the following words: “Oh! ungrateful 
warrior, what dwmon of ingratitude 
tempted you to decline administering 
comfort to the susceptible heart of the 
gentle Belinda. Where had tlown those 
balmy words which so often healed the 
wounds and transported the soul of vour 
devoted lover, where those ardent ca- 
resses which were wont to proceed from 
thy rosy lips, and those tears of sensibility 
that stole down thy manly cheek, and lull- 
ed your virgin into calm repose, Ah! 
then, too enviable maiden, had I been 
doomed like you to melt in such enchant- 
ing ecstacies, well might I now be com- 
posed at the sight of the barbarous crea- 
tures who hover round my existence.” 
Here she concluded the apostrophe. I ap- 
proached her, when a look that would sus- 
pend the powers of Erebus came from the 
indignant Clara, and in a firm tone she de- 
manded, “ how dare you, Sir, intrude upon 
a spot which I have chosen for an occasion- 
al retreat? Go Sir, and do not profane my 
sight by your odious presence.” 

The longer a prejudice is upheld, the 
more stability it acquires, and in matters of 
importance it becomes doubly firm. It 
was very difficult to confound the philoso- 
phical opinions of Aristotle after being to- 
lerated by numberless enlightened men for 
the space of many centuries. ‘Those who 
opposed his doctrines were treated as ma- 
niacs, and when the courage devolved upon 
Pascal and Boyle to develope the incon- 
sistencies of ancient physic, they, as well 





as their predecessors Gallileo, and Torri- 
celli, only prepared the way for more cer- 
tain discoveries ; though the opinions they 
propagated were venerated with as much 
warmth as even Newton’s have been. The 
latter leftthe world in astonishment thatthe 
misconceptions of his adversaries were so 
long believed and maintained. Succeed- 
ing generations may no less wonder why 
Newtonianism was credited with so much 
implicit reliance. ls 

Prejudice has extended to writers per- 
haps with more confidence than it could 
be applied to any other case whatever. 
Most people, after having perused a vo- 
lume, think themselves perfectly qualified 
to determine its merits, and hence two opi- 
nions are seldom found to coincide in eve- 
ry particular. Decision in this instance is 
always brassed by the relation which the 
writer’s ideas bear to our own; it even af- 
fects stile and manner, for whenever we 
are prepossed with the justness of an au- 
thor’s opinions, the same preference com- 
monly impels us to cede him the superi- 
ority in other respects. In. niatters of 
taste, an individual has no right to oppose 
his voice to general inclination ; but where 
the questions turns on him who is suppos- 
ed to excel, every point constituting excel- 
lence should be impartially weighed, and — 
where the greatest number of improprie- 
ties appear, there should the sentence of 
inferiority be pronounced. If this method 
were pursued, I apprehend several writers 
on whom we confer the most extravagant 
encomiums would be degraded from their 
rank, held on no other tenure: than that of 
prejudice. 

I shall close this paper with a very perti- 
nent extract from Le Sage. 

‘‘ The inhabitants of a certain city be- 
ing assembled in public to see pantomimes, 
there was among the performers a favour- 
ite actor whom they applauded every mo- 
ment. This buffoon, having a mind to 
close the scene with a new kind of repre- 
sentation, appeared alone upon the stage, 
stooped down, covering his head with his 
cloak, and squeaking like a pig, acquitted 
himself so well, that the audience actually 
imagined he had one under his clothes ; 
they ordered him therefore to strip ; which 
he having done, and nothing appearing, 
the whole assembly thundered applause..... 
A peasant who happened to be one of the 
spectators, shocked at these expressions of 
admiration, cried, Gentlemen, you have no 
cause to be charmed with that buffoon, 
who is not such an exquisite actor as you 
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imagine: I can play the pig better than he, 
and, if you doubt it, come hither again to- 
morrow at this hour. The people, pre- 
possessed in favour of their pantomimes,re- 
assembled next day in greater numbers, ra- 
ther to hiss the peasant than see what he 
could do. ‘The two rivals appearing on 
the stage, the buffoon began, and was ap- 
plauded more than ever : then the country- 
man stooping in his turn, and muffling his 
head in his cloak, pinched the ear of a real 
pig, which he held under his arm, and made 
it squeak most piercingly ; nevertheless, 
the audience gave the preference to the 
pantomime, and hooted the peasant, who 
all of a sudden producing the pig to the 
spectators, Gentlemen, said he, it is not me 
whom you hiss, but this poor pig himself: 
such excellent judges you are !” 


‘PHILANDER. 
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EXTRACTS. 








ON RESERVE, 


A FRAGMENT. 
TAKING an evening’s walk with a 


friend in the country, among many grave 
remarks, he was making the following ob- 
servation. There is not, says he, any one 
quality so inconsistent with respect, as 
what is commonly called familiarity. You 
do not find one in fifty, whose regard is 
proof against it. At the same time, it is 
hardly possible to insist upon such a de- 
ference as will render you ridiculous, if it 
be supportd by common sense. Thus 
much at least is evident, that your de- 
mands will be so successful, as to procure 
a greater share than if you had made no 
such demand. I may frankly own to you, 
Leander, that I frequently derived uneasi- 
ness, from a familiarity with such persons 
as despised every thing they could obtain 
with ease. Were it not better, therefore, 
to be somewhat frugal of our affability, at 
least to allot it only to the few persons of 
discernment who can make the proper dis- 
tinction betwixt real dignity and pretend- 
ed: to neglect those characters, which 
being impatient to grow familiar, are at the 
same time very far from familiarity-proof: 
to have posthumous fame in view, which 
affords us the most pleasing landscape : to 
enjoy the amusement of reading, and the 
consciousness that reading paves the way 
to general esteem : to preserve a constant 
regularity of temper, and also of constitu- 
tion, for the most part but little consist- 
ent with a promiscuous intercourse with 
men: to shun all illiterate, though ever so 
jovial assemblies, insipid, perhaps, when 
present, and upon reflection painful: to 
meditate on those absent or departed 
friends, who value or valued us for those 
qualities with which they were best ac- 
quainted: to partake with sucha friend 
as you, the delights of a studious and ra- 
tional retirement. Are not these the paths 
that lead to happiness ? 

In answer to this (for he seemed to feel 
some mortification) I observed that, what 
we lost by familiarity in respect, was gene- 
nerally made up to us by the affection it 
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procured: and that an absolute solitude 
was sO very contrary to our natures, that 
were he excluded from society but fora 
single fortnight, he would be exhiiarated 
at the sight of the first beggar that he saw. 

What follows were thoughts thrown out 

‘inour further discourse upon the subject : 
without order or connexion, as they occur 
to my remembrance. 

Some reserve is a debt to prudence ; as 
freedom and simplicity of conversation is 
a debt to good-nature. 

There would not be any absolute neces- 
sity for reserve, if the world were honest: 
yet, even then, it would prove expedient. 
I’or, in order to attain any degree of de- 
ference, it seems necessary that people 
should imagine you have more accom- 
plishments than you discover. 

It is on this depends one of the excellen- 
cies of the judicious Virgil. He leaves 
you something ever to imagine: and such 
is the constitution of the human mind, that 
we think so highly of nothing, as of that 
whereof we do not see the bounds. This, 
as Mr. Burke ingeniously observes, affords 
the pleasure when we survey a Cylindar*; 
and Sir John Suckling says, 


“ They who know all the wealth they have, 
are poor; 
He’s only rich, who cannot tell his store.” 


A person that would secure to himself 
great deference, will perhaps, gain his 
point by silence, as effectually as by any 
thing he can say. 

To be however, a niggard of one’s ob- 
servation, is so much worse than to hoard 
up one’s money, as the former may be 
both imparted and retained at the same 
time. 

Men oftentimes pretend to proportion 
their respect to real desert ; but a super- 
cilious reserve and distance wearies them 
into a compliance with more. This ap- 
pears so very manifest to many persons of 
the lofty character, that they use no better 
means to acquire respect, than like high- 
waymen to make a demand of it. They 
will, like Empedocles, jump into the fire, 
rather than betray the mortal part of their 
character. 

It is from the same principle of distance 
that nations are brought to believe that 
their great duke knoweth all things ; as is 
the case in some countries. 


«“ Men, while no human form or fault they see, 

Excuse the want of ev’en humanity ; 

And eastern kings, who vulgar views disdain, 

Require no worth to fix their awful reign. 

You cannot say in truth what may diagrace 
’em. 

You know in what predicament to place ’em. 

Alas! in all the glare of light reveal’d, 

Ev’n virtue charms us less than vice conceal’«! 


“ For some small worth he had, the man was 
priz’d, 
Ife added frankness....and he grew despis’d.” 
We want comets, not ordinary planets : 
“ T'xdet quotidianarum harum formarum.” 
TERENCE. 


* Treatise of the sublime and beautiful. 





“ Hunc celum, & stellas, & decendentia certis 
Tempora momentis, sunt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti spectent.” 


Virtues, like essences, loose their fra- 
grance when exposed. They are sensitive 
p'ents, which will not bear too familiar ap- 
proaches, 

Let us be careful to distinguish modesty, 
which is ever amiable, from reserve, 
which is only prudent.....A. man is hated 
sometimes for pride, when it was an excess 
of humility gave the occasion. 

What is often termed shyness, is no- 
thing more than refined sense, and an in- 
difference to common observations. 

The reserved man’s intimate acquain- 
tance are, for the most part, fonder of him, 
than the persons of a more affable charac- 
ter, i.e. be pays them a greater compli- 
ment than the other can do his, as he dis- 
tinguishes them more. 

It is indolence, and the pain of being 
upon one’s guard, that makes one hate an 
artful character. 

The most reserved of men, that will not 
exchange two syllables together in an En- 
glish coffee-house, should they meetat Is- 
pahan, would drink sherbet and eat a mess 
of rice together. 

The man of shew is vain: the reserved 
man is proud more properly. The one has 
greater depth ; the other a more lively ima- 
gination.... The one is more frequently 
respected ; the other more generally belov- 
ed. The one a Cato: the other a Ce- 
sar....Vide Sallust. 

What Ceasar said of “ Rubicundos amo ; 
pallidos timeo:” may be applied to fami- 
liarity, and to reserve. 

A reserved man often makes it a rule 
to leave company with a good speech: and 
I believe sometimes proceeds so far as to 
leave company, because he has made one. 
Yet itis fate often, like the mole, to ima- 
gine himself deep, when he is near the 
surface. 

Were it prudent to decline this reserve, 
and this horror of disclosing foibles ; to 
give up a part of character to secure the 
rest? The world will certainly insist upon 
having some part to pull to pieces. Let us 
throw out some follies to the envious; as 
we give up counters to ahighwayman, or 
a barrel to a whale, in order to save one’s 
money and one’s ship: to let it make ex- 
ceptions to one’s head of hair, if one can 
escape being stabbed in the heart. 

The reserved man should drink double 
glasses. 

Prudent men lock up their motives ; let- 
ting familiars have a key to their heart, as 
to their garden. 

A reserved man is in continual conflict 
with the social part of his nature: and even 
grudges himself the laugh intc which he 
sometimes is betrayed. 


“ Seldom he smiles.... aa 
And smiles im such a sort as he disdain’d 
Himself....that could be mov’d to smile at any 


« A fool and his words are soon part- 


| ed ;”” for so should the proverb run, 
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Common understanding, like cits in gar- 
dening, allow no shades to their picture. 

Modesty often passes for arrant haugh- 
tiness ; as what is deemed spirit in a horse 
proceeds from fear. 

The higher character a man supports, 
the more he should regard his minutest 
actions. 

The reserved man should bring a certi- 
ficate of his honesty, before he be admit- 
ted into company. 

Reserve is no more essentially connect- 
ed with understanding, than a church or- 
gan with devotion, or wine with good na- 
ture. 


| ————} 
LEDYARD?’s 
CHARACTER OF WOMEN, 


I have always found that Women, in all 
countries, are civil, obliging, tender and 


humane: that they are ever inclined to be ~ 


gay and cheerful, timorous and modest ; 
~ and that they do not hesitate, like men, to 
perform a generous action. Not haughty, 
not arrogant, not supercilious, they are full 
of courtesy, and fond of society: more li- 
able, in general, to err than man; but in 
general also, more virtuous, performing 
more good actions thanhe. To a woman, 
whether civilized or savage, I never ad- 
dressed myself in the language of decency 
and friendship, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. With man it has of- 
ten been otherwise. 

In wandering over the barren plains of 
inhospitable Denmark, through honest 
Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and 
the wide spread regions of the wandering 
Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet or sick, 
the women have ever been friendly to me, 
and uniformly so ; and to add to this virtue, 
these actions have been performed in so 
free, and so kind a manner, that if I was 
dry, I-drank the sweetest draught; and if 
hungry, I ate the coarse morsel with a dou- 

_ ble relish. Repertory. 


ON THE AUSTERITY OF OLD AGE. 


THERE is nothing more unjust than the 
iltemper which many old people shew to- 
wards young men. An attempt to check the 
merriment and sportiveness of youth is not 
less prepostercus than to be angry with the 
spring of the year because it produces nothing 
but blossoms, and to expect from that ear- 
ly season the fruits of autumn. How dif- 
ferent was the temper of Anaxagoras the 
Greek philosopher ! ‘That amiable old man, 
when at the point of death, was asked by 
the citizens of Lampsacus what dying com- 
mand he would wish to enjoin them. His 
request was that every year, during the 
whole month in which he died, all the chil- 
dren in the city should be permitted to keep 
holiday. Diogenes Lzertious who relates 
this story, adds, that this custom was ob- 
served in his rememberance. 


Weekly Museum, 











HISTORICAL, 








(Continued from page 12. ) 


IT was in vain that the friends of Gran- 
dier remonstrating with him against the 
manifest imprudence of drawing upon him- 
self the vengeance of an implacable and 
powerful cabal, and of challenging the full 
effects of their utmost malignancy, by an 
opposition that could end in neither honor 
nor advadtage. He was not to be moved 
by these representations, and continued to 

1 and irritate the festering wounds he 
had inflicted on the credit and feelings of 
his enemies, till at length they were pre- 
pared foraconspiracy so dark, so durable,so 
complicated, that it may be said to stand a- 
lone in the history of the human heart. The 
following was the plan of revenge adopted 
by this savage combination :—it appears 
that Mignon, with the assistance of certain 


others disposed like himself, exercised the 


Nuns of his convent every day in playing 
the part of persons possessed with devils. 
They were accordingly taught to imitate 
the contorsions and convulsions which are 
supposed to belong to this afflicted state. 

“ It would not be unreasonable, in this 
place, for your readers to demand, how it 
was possible for a whole Convent to be en- 
gaged in such an inhuman plot? how it 
was possible for the hearts of young and 
inexperienced females to be thus hardened 
against the feelings so natural to their age 
and sex, In a case too wherein youth and 
elegance were to be the mournful sacrifice? 
Such a question, however, ean only be an- 
swered by the fact itself. The whole sto- 
ry of their being possessed with devils ap- 
pears unquestionably to have been an im- 
posture, to which Grandier was at length a 
victim ; and as it seemed to have no other 
end but the destruction of this devoted ob- 
ject of their hate, we are justified in sup- 
posing that it was purely in this view that 
the whole contrivance was undertaken. 

Arguments too might easily have been 
used with such young and prejudiced per- 
sons, capable of lessening the horrors of 
the scene in which they were acting, drawn 
from the interests of their particular Con- 
vent, and ofthe Churchin general. They 
might have been persuaded, that it was 
praise-worthy to operate towards an end 
so conducive to the honour of the Church, 
as the punishing a profligate character, by 
any, the darkest contrivances ;—that they 
would render themselves conspicuous 
thereby to their country, and to Europe 
at large, and draw to themselves a greater 
coniribution of alms, and a more numer- 
ous conflux of pensioners. However it 
was, they certainly, day after day, for a 
length of time, were practised in the parts 
of persons possessed—in all the grimaces, 
contorsions, and convulsions which were 
supposed to indicate this terrible condi- 
tion of humanity. It was said that Mig- 
non, their director, took care to bind them 
to secrecy, as well as to a co-operation, by 
the most dark and tremendous oaths, 

“ The rumour of this possession, as it 
was called, of the Nuns of Loudun, at first 
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ran silently through the town. The mo- 

ment it became a public topic, Mignon ex- 

orcised the Superior of the Convent, and 

another Nun. In these exorcisms he 

joined to himself Barré Curé de St. Ja- 

ques de Chinon, a man of a gloomy and 
melancholie habit, and full of ambition to 
be regarded as asaint. He came with 
great parade to Loudun, at the head of 
his parishioners, whom he led in proces- 
sion, walking himself on foot, to give lustre 
to the proceeding. ‘The two ecclesiastics, 
having exercised themselves and their pu- 
pils in this mockery for a week, judged 
themselves qualified to support a public ex- 
hibition. Granger, Cure de Venier, unit- 
ed himself to this cruel cabal—for what rea- 
son it is not exactly known, since there was 
no visible motive onhis part. He under- 
took, however, to represent the state of 
the Convent to Guillanme de Cerisay, de 
la Guerinere, Bailli du Loudonois, and 
Louis Chauvet, Lieutenant Civil, and to 
request their attendance at the exorcisms 
which were about to take place. He as- 
sured them, that in her paroxisms one of 
the Nuns spoke Latin with ease, although 
she had never learned that language. 

“« The two magistrates repaired to the 
monastery, tO assist at these ceremonies, 
and, in case they should see reason to be- 
lieve that the possessions were real, to 2u- 
thorise the exorcisms; otherwise to sto 
the course of an illusion that might bring 
great discredit upon the church and reli- 
gion in general. As soon as these officers 
made their appearance, the superior of the 
convent fell into strange convulsions and 
distorted her features into such horrible 
grimaces, that, from one of the handsom- 
est women in France, she became in a mo- 
ment one of the most deformed. ‘To add 
to this effect, she imitated the cries of a 
young pig with singular success. At her 
right hand stood a White friar, and Mig- 
non ather left. The latter conjured the 
demon to answer to the following ques- 
tions: ‘ For what reason have you entered 
into the body of this maid?’....6 From a 
principle of animosity.’ * By what com- 
pact?? * By flowers.’ * What flower?’ 
‘ Roses.’ Who sent them?’ ¢ Urbain.’ 
She pronounced this name with apparent 
repugnance, and with violent throes and 
convulsions. ‘¢ Tell me his surname,’ said 
Mignon. ‘ Grandier,’ answered the sup- 
posed demon. , 

“‘ Jc was plain enough that the superior 
might easily have learned, in the course of 
the time in which they had been forming 
her to the character, a sufficiency of Latin 
to make these few answers in that language, 
and that, to have put her fairly to the proof, 
thie examination should have been commit- 
ted to ecclesiastics to whom she was a 
stranger. ‘Lhe seur laie, was also very 
pretty, began her part as soon as the other 
had finished and went through the same 
mockery. ‘The devil of this last proved 
not so learned, and referred her examiners 
to the other devil for the information they 
required. After the scene was over the 
judges retired. 

“ The affair began now to be the subject 
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of all conversations in the town, and the 
name of Grandier to be in every body’s 
mouth. The credulous and superstitious 
part of the neighbourhood bowed their un- 
derstandings; the simple took all upon 
trust, through reverence and want of dis- 
cernment: but all thinking and sensible 
persons saw clearly the absurdity of the 
whole proceeding, though their charity at 
first would not suffer them to suppose that 
it had for its object so truly diabolical a 
purpose. They-could not help remarking, 
however, that when Mignon was urged to 
demand of the demon the cause of that 
animosity which occasioned the compact 
between him and Grandier, he refused to 
comply, because, in reality, it was a ques- 
tion to which he had not taught the nun a 
Latin answer. They could not but admire 
the ignorance of the devil that possessed 
the secur laie. It occurred also, that these 
devils had forgotten to vary their parts, 
since they had played exactly the same 
scene before different persons. They re- 
marked too the excess of Mignon’s hate, 
which could not conceal itself, where dis- 
guise would have been political. The 
share too which the Carmelites took in the 
transaction, seemed plainly to result from 
the resentment they bore towards Grandier, 
for the contempt in which he held their 
preaching. And lastly, they observed 
that the enemies of Grandier assembled 
every night in a house of Trinquant’s, at 
the village of Puidardane. 

“© The next time the magistrates made 
their appearance in the convent, the con- 
vulsions were just finished, but "the supe- 
rior was foaming and drivelling at the 
mouth, and presented a spectacle squalid 
and shocking. Barré demanded of the 
demon, ‘ When he should denart :’ He re- 
plied, ‘ To-morrow morning.’ He next 
asked, ‘ For what reason he should remain 
till that time ?? The devil replied, ‘It is 
a compact,’ and immediately after, ‘ Sa- 
cerdos finis.’ It seemed as if he hardly 
knew what he said, and was come to the 
end of his Latin. After many ceremonies 
had been performed, and a long list of the 
names of saints repeated, the superior re- 
gained her tranquillity, and, regarding 
Barré with a smile, declared that the de- 
mon had left her. She was asked if she 
remembered the questions which had been 
addressed to her? to which she replied in 
the negative. After she had taken a little 
nourishment, she assured those around her 
that it was about the hour of six in the 
evening when the demon first invaded her; 
that she was in bed, with several nuns in 
her chamber. She could perceive that 
somebody took one of her hands, and, af- 
ter having put into it three black pins chos- 
ed it again. 

* It is strange to think that such ab- 
surdities should not have inspired univer- 
sal disgust among any people above bar- 


barous ignorance ;....the only shadow of 
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could shelter itsc]f, was the natural repug- 
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low-creatures, neal that too among the mi- 
nisters and. votaries of a mild and merci- 
ful religion. 

‘¢ A similar scene was acted every day 
before the magistrates and officers of the 
town. The bailli, however, and the lieu- 


tenant civil, were not: among the number of 


the implicit believers, and refused to au- 
thorise or accredit any relations of mira- 
cles to which they themselves were not 
occular witnesses. Grandier had regarded 
in profound tranquillity the first proceed- 
ings of the conspirators: he had seen them 
in a light so contemptible, as to feel no ap- 
prehension for their consequences. But 
perceiving that, at length, the comedy grew 
less laughable, and that serious impres- 
sions, to the injury of his character, had 
already been made by their calumnies, he 
felt it necessary to represent his situation 
to the bailli, and to protest against their 
proceedings. It required but little argu- 
ment to expose a delusion so gross. Gran- 
dier obtained from the magistrate a candid 
attention tc his representations, who en- 
tered them in the public register, and gave 
him a ciear recital of the various scenes 
at which he had been present in the mo- 
nastery. 

‘** In the mean time the unfortunate ec- 
clesiastic saw his enemies multiply around 
him, to whom were now added René Me- 
mim Sieur de Silli, the major of the town, 
the lieutenant criminel, and all the ser- 
vants of the king. The bishop of Poitiers 
had manifested an ill disposition towards 
him from the commencement of the plot ; 
and, upon being applied to by Grandier, 
threw him again upon the royal judges. 
It was in vain that the Bailli repeatedly or- 
dered that the nuns should be separated 
from cach other and examined by unpreju- 
diced persons. ‘The rest of the officers 
would not assist him; and Mignon refus- 
ed to comply, on the pretence that such a 
proceeding would be contrary to the oaths 
of theirorder. Such an union of persons 
in dignified situations, both civil and reli- 
gious, imposed silence upon all men; and 
the tremendous oaths with which Barré, 
the principal exorciser, protested his vera- 
city before the magistrates and judges, 
overawed little minds, and gained vast cre- 
dit to the imposture. 

‘© The transaction had need of all these 
sanctions to support it; for emboldened 
by success, the machinators in a thousand 
instances, lost sight of their caution and 
consistency, and every day ran greater 
risks of exposure by still hardier experi- 


ments upon the public credulity. Their. 


machinery was so clumsily contrived, that 
perpetual failures in their tricks began at 
length to open the eyes of all reasonable 
men....all, except those who made it a me- 
rit to be blind in religious concerns, and 
who, unhappily for the devoted Grandier, 
composed a very great majority of the 
people.” 


(To be continued. ) 


A poet who fails in writing becomes a 
morose critic. The weak insipid white 
wine, makes, at length, geod vinegar. 
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( Continued .from fiage 15. ) 

SUCH was the method invented by Des 
Cartes ; such were his promises, or rather 
hopes ; all grand, it must be owned; But 
then, in order that a just valuation of them 
may be made, it is not amiss to acvise the 
reader, that he must not suffer himself to 
be prejudiced against the renunciation of all 
material knowledge, which our philosopher 
sets out with ; because we are at first 
tempted to laugh, on seeing him hesitate, 
whether he should believe there was any 
world, space, or substance whatever : but 
this was no more than a metaphysical 
doubt, which implies nothing absurd or 
dangerous: and in order to form a proper 
judgment in this affair, we are to call to 
mind the circumstances with which Des 
Cartes found himself embarrassed. 

When this great genius arose, there pre- 
vailed, in all the philosophical schools of 
those uninformed times, a strange and un- 
accountable farrago of entities, of substan- 
tial forms, of qualities attractive, repul- 
sive, retentive, connective, expulsive, with 
a number of others, no less ridiculous than 
obscure ; at which, so sagacious a mind as 
Des Cartes’ was exceedingly disgusted. 
He had imbibed an early fondness for the 
method of geometricians, who, from one 
incontestible truth or granted point, con- 
duct the mind to some other truth, before 
unknown to the learner ; then from that to 
another, and so on ad infinitum ; which 
never fails to procure that mental conviction 
which is ever attended with a pleasure of 
the highest kind. He resolved onintroducing 
the same method into the study of nature, 
and believed that, by setting out from some 
plain and simple truth, he might attain to 
the most hidden, as well as more compli- 
cated ; and that, in consequence, physics, 
or a knowledge of the formation of bodies, 
might be taught in the same manner that 
geometry Is. 

We should not be so averse as people 
generally are, from owning our errors, 
could we be informed that even the great- 
est men have been guilty of the like; for 
philosophers might serve as a supplement 
to the general deficiency among us, of 
knowing how to study ourselves, if they 
had left behind them the histories of their 
mental progress in learning ; which Des 
Cartes has generously done ; and that is 
perhaps one of the greatest advantages to 
science, of which his method has been 

roductive. 

Instead of attacking directly the scho- 
lastic prejudices, he points out to us the 
time when he was engaged in them him- 
self: he conceals not the obstacles which 
he had to conquer, in order to be freed 
from them: he lays down the rules ofa 
method, much more plain and easy than 
any that had been employed before the 
publication of it: helets us but gradually 
into the secret of those discoveries, which 
he thinks he has made, and by so inge- 

nious a device prepares the minds of his 
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new opinions which he means to establish. 
It is very probable, that so engaging a con- 
duct contributed not a little to that revo- 
lution in philosophy, of which he was the 
author. 

The method of geometricians is unques- 
tionably good in itself. But has it all the 
extent which Des Cartes would fain give 
it ? That is to be doubted: for, although 
we can proceed geometrically in physics, it 
is only in particular parts of them ; nor 
must we ever indulge a hope of forming a 
connection among all by that means. We 
are to look upon nature in a quite different 
view from that in which we are wont to 
consider measures, and the different pro- 
portions of magnitude, relative to which 
the Deity has endowed men with an in- 
telligence capable of penetrating very 
far ; because that Supreme Being meant 
that he should be capable of building 
a house, of arching a vault, or forming a 
dyke, and of executing several other neces- 
sary works, for whose completion he must 
call in the assistance of numbers and mea- 
suring. 

On creating such an artist, the Deity in- 
fused principles into him appropriated for 
the guidance of the several opperations he 
is qualified to undertake: it having been 
always the intention of Providence, that 
man should make use of the world as he 
finds it, and not think of building one ac- 
cording to his own whimsical notions, he 
has been admitted but to the knowledge of 
those usual qualities that fall under the 
cognizance of his feeling, and experimen- 
tal enquiries. Butto havea clear and dis- 
tinct view of this immense machine, his 
limited intellects must never hope.  ‘ 

There is another fault in the method of 
Des Cartes, which is, that, according to 
him, we must begin by giving the defini- 
tions of things, and afterwards look upon 
those definitions as so many specificated 
principles whereby we may_ be enabled to 
discover their inherent properties: where- 
as the contrary method seems to be the bet- 
ter, which bids us to begin by tracing out 
their properties ; for if the notions which 
our understanding is capaciated to acquire, 
are no more than the different collections 
of simple ideas which experience hath 
made us to unite under certain names, it is 
surely more natural to form them, by trac- 
ing those ideas in that very order, accord- 
ing to which experience daily presents 
them to us, than preposterously to begin 
by giving definitions, and thence attempt- 
ing to deduce the different properties of 
things. 

Des Cartes despised all knowledge ac- 
quirable by the mediation of the senses ; 
for being accustomed to wrap his under- 
standing up entirely in mere intellectual 
notions, which though seemingly collected 
are not a whit the more real, he slid on 
very ingeniously from one mistake to 
another. 

With his pretended homogeneous mat- 
ter put in motion, and.continved so, he un- 
dertook to account for the formation of this 
world, by the energy of two or three me- 


chanical rules, He also 





pretend +t to des 


monstrate, in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, why she particles of chyle or blood 
derived ff6m our common ailments, must 
precisely form the texture, the complica- 
tions and correspondence, &c. observable 
in the vessels of the human _ body, rather 
than those of a tiger, or a fish. In fine, he 
boasted to have discovered a road, which 
appeared to him to be the only one that 
promised to lead infallibly to the true 
knowledge of medicine. 

Our readers may form a judgment of his 
medical knowledge from the following in- 
stances: he mistook a pleurisy (the disease 
of which he died) for a rheumatism, and 
thought he might be cured of the fever he 
felt, by drinking half a glass of brandy : be- 
cause he had not been let blood during 
forty years, he obstinately refused the only 
specific succour for his complaint : he con- 
sented at last, but too late, when the deliri- 
um was subsided and gone ; but even then, 
although in the full enjoyment of his rea- 
son, he applied for an infusion of tobacco 
in wine, to take inwardly, which determin- 
ed the doctor who attended, to forsake 
him : on the ninth day of his fever, which 
was the day before he died, he desired he 
might have some parsnips, which he ate by 
way of precaution, lest his bowels might 
become too contracted, should he continue 
to take nothing but broth. This example 
affords a glaring proof of the wide differ- 
ence there is between a geometrician and 
a physician. 

Although Des Cartes had applied him- 
self to the study of morality, as much as to 
that of any other branch of philosophy, yet 
we have no complete treatise of his re- 
maining upon that subject, for which defi- 
ciency these are the reasons assigned in 
his letter to Mr. Chanut. ‘ The College- 
Professors,” says he to his friend, ‘ being 
so animated against me, on account of 
those innocent principles which I had laid 
down for the better cultivation of natural 
philosophy, and even exasperated to such 
a degree, that they cannot find any pre- 
text therein for calumniating me ; what a 
loose would they not give to their invec- 
tives, were I. to treat of morality? They 
would be for ever railing at my doctrine, 
and not let me enjoy any quiet.” 

“© Has not already an uncharitable Jesuit 
thought he had sufficient ground to accusé 
me of being ascéptic, because I had refut- 
ed the doctrine of scepticism ? Has nota 
minister of the reformed church taken 
great pains to prove to the world that I am 
an atheist, though founded upon no other 
reason but my having proved the existence 
of a God? What an outcry then would they 
not raise, were [ to undertake examining 
and appreciating the just value of alk 
things, that ought to be the objects of our 
desires and fears, or to declare what is the 
state of the soul after death, or to what a 
degree we ought to love the goods of this 
life ; and what conduct we ought to follow 
in order not to be alarmed at the loss of 
them.” 

“It would be in vain for me to deliver 
sentiments the most corformable to chris- 
tisn'ty, or 
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my pre-determined antagonists, of every 
denomination, would unite all their efforts 
to prove I had staried arguments contrary 
to both: wherefore, the best thing | think 
I can do henceforwards, is to abstain trom 
writing books: having chosen the follow- 
ing words for.my device, or motto, J/i 
mors gravis incubat, gui notus nimis omni- 
bus, ignotus moritur sibi ; (their meaning is 
“ A disagreeable death awaits that man, 
‘¢ who lives too much known to the crowd, 
“ but too little to himself”) therefore I 
mean to study now but for my own instruc- 
tion, and to communicate my thoughts to 
those, with whom I may safely converse in 
private.” 

We may hence infer, that he studied mo- 
rality with no other view, but that of di- 
recting his own particular conduct through 
life ; and to the effects of this application 
we are perhaps to ascribe the wishes, with 
which his letters abound, of consecrating 
his life and learning to live well with the 
Deity and his neighbour : for which pur- 
pose he would divorce himself from every 
other literary pursuit: it was in his hours 
employed in the study of morality, that he 
discovered all the writings of the ancients 
to be shewy palaces, built upon sandy foun- 
dations: he observed too, that the celebrat- 
ed authors of antiquity raise the human 
virtues to a very high degree, and labour 
to render them estimable above every other 
consideration in this world ; but they do 
not give us sufficient instruction how to. 
come to a knowledge of them: and what. 


they decorate with such dazzling titles, aré} 


in his sense, nothing more, when examin- 
ed, than the progeny of insensibility, pride, 
and despair. 

It was from the study of morality, that 
he derived the four maxims quoted above, 
in the analysis which we have given of his 
method, and by which he afterwards regu- 
lated his conduct ; having proved before a 
willing slave to those passions which rend- 
er mankind vicious: but, through dint of 
reflection, he cured himself entirely of the 
passion for gaming, with which he had 
been long infected, and of what since ap- 
peared to him very criminal, an indiffer- 
ence. about the loss of his time. 

As to what regards religion, in his great- 
est dissipation he always preserved some 
remains,of that fund of piety with which 
the Jesuits of La Fleche had imbibed his 
mind : he had very early in life compré- 
hended, that whatever is the object of 
faith cannot be that of reason, and was of- 
ten heard to declare, that he should always 
remain very easy about the matter, while 
Rome and Sorbonne were on his side. 

His not being determined, for a long 
time, on what state of life he should fix, 
did not influence the particular actions of 
his hfe: he lived and acted quite free 
from any symptom of that turn of uncer- 
tainty observeable in his judgment on the 
sciences: he had formed to himself a plain 
and easy system of morality, agreeable to 
whose principles he appeared always to in- 
cline for embracing the most moderate 
maxims, and that were the most coramer- 
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but proved always so reserved in regard to 
himself, as never to give a preference to 
his own private opinions, over those of oth- 
er persons, whom he locked upon to be 
more experienced, and more knowing, than 
himself. 

He assigned two reasons for which he 
bound himself, among many received opi- 
nions, to always make a choice of the most 
moderate ; 1. Because they that can be the 
most commodiously put in practice, are in 
all likelihood the best, and that all ex- 
tremes in moral actions are generally vi- 
cious. 2. By so doing he should go less 
out of the right path, in case he should 
chance to stray, and consequently never be 
under a necessity of passing from one ex- 
tremity to another. 

He appeared upon all occasions to be so 
warm and so zealous a friend of liberty, 
that he could not corceal the dislike and 
abhorrence which he had for all those en- 
gagements, or connections, that any way 
tend to deprive, or even to debar mankind 
from the privilege of indifference in ail 
their actions. He did not however mean 
thereby to set up his private opinion in op- 
position to the spirit of those public laws 
enacted to serve either as a preservative 
against the inconstancy of weak minds, or 
to guarantce all securities given in the 
commerce of life, that allow of vows be- 
ing made, and contracts signed, to bind 
the parties to a perseverance in, and a com- 
pletion of, their enterprize. From a long 


sserics of observations, that nothing in this 
“world continueth always in the same state, 


he was led to cultivate his judgment to such 
degree as to deem it criminal in himself to 
pronounce a thing good, when it had ceased 
being so; oreven to grant it the appear- 
ance of being such now, for no other mo- 
tive, but the frivolous pretext that he might 
have found it so at another time. 

The notion that he adhered to, concern- 
ing such actions of his life as he thought 
could suffer no delay, was, that when he 
found himself unable to discern which of 
the inany offered, or presenting themselves, 
was the truest opinion, he sided with what 


‘seemed to him the most probable. But if 


it so fell out, that he could not descry more 
probability in these than in those, he es- 
poused some of them, which he would af- 
terwards consider no longer as doubtful in 
regard to practice, but as very certain, and 
very true ; because he believed that the rea- 
son which had determined him in their be- 
half wasso. By these means he prevented 
in himself the necessity of repenting, or of 
suffering from the remorse that is wont to 
perplex weak and undetermined intellects, 
that verv inconsiderately proceed upon en- 
terprizcs, which at first sight they look up- 
on as good, but that upon beimg more ac- 
quainted with they judge to be bad. 
( To be continued.) 





Strictures upon the Works of Mr. West. 
(Continued from page 15.) 

THE composition is, as is usual with 
Mr. West, excellent; and the disposition 
of the citerent groups such as is calculated 
to show che parts which ought to be brought 
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forward, even if the distrib 
were less skilful than it is. e colouring 
is such as the subject dem “grave and 
severe, yet not harsh or crude, but proper- 
ly tempered by a partial introduction of 
warmth. The colouring of the woman and 
her infant is in the very tones of morality, 
and her garments are the robes of death. 
The pervading tone is well sustained 
throughout, and aided by the dismal heavi- 
ness of the sky, and the gleams that seem 
to shoot athwart the horison. Although 
the picture has been wrought with that 
boldness and impetuosity of pencil which 
the subject demands, the drawing is cor- 
rect and fine, and is kept in due bounds. 

Perhaps Mr. West has never been so 
happy in expression as in parts of this 
picture. Nothing can be better conceived 
than the savage and unrelenting fury of 
death ; it speaks as well in his action as in 
his face; it breathes through him, from 
the stormy forehead and cruel eye, down 
to the extreme tension of the strained 
foot ; it is announced as well by the whirl 
and brandish of his arm, as by the open 
nostrils, and the fell exultation of his 
mouth. His eye, like his arm, has no 
single scope, and destruction not less than 
universal seems to be his purpose. The 
horse has a terrific wildness, which the 
features of that animal might be supposed 
incapable of expressing. The agony of 
the last pangs that separate the soul from 
the body is working in the face of the pros- 
trate woman, yet half smothered, and 
struggling through the veil of stupefaction: 
the expression in the face and attitude of 
him that supports her, can be conceived 
by those only who, having seen the pic- 
ture, are able to recollect it; and the 
earnestness of sorrow and solicitude in 
the living child, can only be equalled by 
the character of morbid fleshiness that is 
so ably kept up in its dead brother. 

In the dead serpent, and the dove mourn- 
ing over its mate, the painter has given us 
an epitome of the whole picture ; and by 
suggesting to us the powers and qualities 
which those animals have, and represent 
in their symbolic acceptation, has in one 
spot compressed the subject, as it were, 
into an Encheiridion. 

Such is the general outline of this pic- 
ture ; a picture that teems with destruction, 
and havoc, and woe, and terror, and dis- 
may. Jn it the artist has employed vari- 
ous instruments and a multiplicity of en- 
gines, each working in its own manner, 
but all tending to one object, and all cal- 
culated to unite their powers in forcing one 
irresistible idea upon the mind, and stamp- 
ing it upon the imagination. 


ion of light 







© The resting of the Ark, and the subsiding 
of the Waters. 

Mr. West, by his manner of treating 
this subject, has given to it a wonderful 
dignity ; showing, that as well in painting 
as in poetry, simplicity is a branch of the 
sublime. The component parts of this 
picture are the ark, the bow set in the 
cloud, the mémorial of God’s covenant 
with Noah, the waters, and, placed in the 





front of the picture, a group of the bodies 
of those who have perished in the flood, 
and with them, the victim of his own 
snares, the serpent, whose head the seed 
of the woman was doomed to bruise. 

The form of the ark is such as suits not 
the purposes of the painter, without some 

articular management. It is here placed 
in a commanding and impressive situation, 
in the midst of the clouds, high in the 
centre of the picture, immediately under 
the rainbow, which has an introduction 
purposely anticipatory. Shrowded in ob- 
scure dimness, in “disastrous twilight,” 
the form of the ark has something unde- 
termined about it, from the prismatic re- 
flections that play and glimmer round it. 
The raven is represented as passing to and 
fro, and the dove, self-poised over the 
waters, is gathering in her beak the first 
emerging gem of vegetation. 

f Each ol the pictures already mentioned, 
is in a style peculiar to itself; and indeed 
so much attention does Mr. West pay to 
his subject, and so theroughly does he 
study it, and adapt his design, his compo- 
sition, his colouring, and even his handling 
of the pencil, to it, that every variety of 
subject meets in him with an appropriate 
variety of style. 

I shall briefly mention two other pic- 
tures, which bear not the least resemblance 
to each other in character of style, or to 
any of the pictures I have noticed above. 

The first is a picture, painted some years 
ago, now retouched, and which was lately 
about to be placed in the Foundling Hos- 
pital. It represents the action of the point 
of time on which our Saviour says, ** Ve- 
rily I say unto you, whoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, shall in no wise enter therein.” 
The remarks that follow apply to the pic- 
ture as it now stands, and not as it was 
formerly, for I understand that it is mate- 
rially altered, as to general tone, effect, 
force, and expression. It was originally 
painted in a low key, and the drapery of 
our Saviour, which was then white, form- 
ed the principal light. The painter thought 
the mass heavy and dull, and, giving to the 
Saviour the blue and reddraperies in which 
he is generally represented, transferred 
the principal light to the body of the child, 
and the white drapery in which he is held. 
The flesh of the child is painted with the 
utmost purity of colour and height of ight, 
and the white of the drapery is unbroken ; 
this pure light, with the bright red drapery 
of a fanciullo, who holds the child, forms 
the key of the picture, and the whole is 
worked up to it) Although this is the 
principal light, yet the attention is forcibly 
carried to the Saviour, bv his situation in 
the picture, the colours of his drapery, his 
attitude, his arm raised towards heaven, 
the glory that plays around him, and by 
the shaft of a column that is placed imme- 
diately behind him. 

This picture may be said to be painted 
in what Agostino Caracci called /o stil de- 
coro. . Every thing in it is placid and 
tranquil, ex¢ept a Pharisaical face in sha- 
dew, which, by its stormy workings, serves 
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to give value to the prevailing calm of the 

icture. The child is the union of grace, 
loveliness: and innocence: the character 
of the head of St. Peter, who stands nearest 
to the eye, demands particular notice ; the 
bones of the scull, and the form of the 
forehead, are marked with truth and pre- 
cision. But nothing can equal the ex- 
pression of the Saviour’s face; a clond of 
soft melancholy spreading over it, shows 
him the man of sorrow, he who was ac- 
quainted with grief from his youth up ; 
but it is not a selfish sorrow; there is 
compassion in it; and benevolence, and 
mercy, and patience, and long-suffering, 
dawn through it. 

Those who see this picture will not 
think it over-rated by me, if I affirm, that 
for the appropriate fulness of pencil with 
which it is worked, it may vie with any 
production of modern art. 

The last picture that I shall mention is, 
“ Fitzgerald rescuing Alexander III. of 
Scotland, from the attack of a stag.” Lit- 
tle as the title promises, this picture is 
perfectly heroic, as much so as if, for 
Alexander, we had the body of Patroclus; 
for the assailing stag, Hector; and for the 
preserver of the king, Menelaus ; as much 
so as if, for the Scotch footen and horse- 
men, we had Greeks and Trojans; and 
for the river and castle in the back ground, 
Scamander and Troy-town. 

Although this painting represents an 
accident that happeried to the Scottish 
monarch when hunting, though there are 
men, and horses, and dogs employed in 
the scene, it bears no more resemblance to 
the hunts of Rubens, than the Iliad, or any 
other poem celebrating a particular event, 
bears to the relation of a common-place 
occurrence. I mean not to draw a. com- 
parison, though this picture need not 
shrink from one. I only speak of the 
subject. No one, perhaps, but Rubens, 
could have succeeded in giving motion, 
character, and energy, to such an unwieldy 
mass as the Hippopotamos ; but still the 
hunt of that animal is merely a hunt m the 
general signification of the term; nor can 
the crocodile, disturbed in the chase, and 
roused from his lurking place, or the pros- 
trate wretch about to be devoured, though 
introduced with all the accustomed felicity 
of Rubens, alter the nature of the subject. 
His men are neither Egyptians, nor Asi- 
atics, nor Europeans ; indeed, they bear 
no more of national character about them 
than do any other of the human beings 
painted by Rubens. All the skill of that 
wonderful man, exerted upon a subject of 
this nature, without reference to a particu- 
lar action (heroic, as is this represented 
by Mr. West), would fail to give birth to 
emotions so powerful, and of so high a 
class as those he might awaken by employ- 
ing equal skill upon an heroic subject. 
Mr. West’s picture, then, certainly classes 
higher than any of the hunts of Rubens. 

The national character which is so 
strongly depicted in the [rishman and in 
the Scots, is so far from lessening the in- 
terest created by the picture, that it heigh- 
tens it. Strongly marked as it is, it is so 
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modified as to serve all the purposes of the 
painter. I cannot, therefore, join the opi- 
nion of those who may think that Mr. 
West would have done well in taking the 
idea of his Alexander from a bust of his 
namesake of Macedon; his hero Fitzge- 
rald from a Discobolus ; his horses from 
any exhibited in a Venetian antisala; or 
his dogs from a bas-relief of Diana hunt- 


Ing. 


LIGHT READING. 
Checquers. 

The checquers, some ages back, a com- 
mon sign of a public house, was originally 
intended for a kind of draught board, called 
tables, and shewed that there that game 

“might be played. From their colour, 
which was red, and the similarity to a 
lattice, it was corruptly called the Red Lat- 
tice, which word is frequently used by ac- 
cident writers to signify an ale-house. 


No bondage seems so dreadful as that of 
superstition: it hath ever imposed the 
most abject kind of slavery. I have known 
(says the spectator) the shooting of a star 
spoil a night’s rest, and have seen a man in 
love grow pale, and lose his appetite upon 
the plucking of a merry thought. A screech 
owl at midnight has alarmed a family more 
than a band of robbers, and the voice of a 
cricket has struck more terror, than the 
roaring of a lion. Nothing, he observes, 
is so inconsiderable, which may not appear 
dreadful to an imagination that is filled 
with omens and prognostics: a rusty nail, 
or acrooked pin, shoots up into prodigies. 


For when we think fate hovers v’er our heads, 

Our apprehensions shoot beyond all bounds : 

Owls, ravens, crickets, seem the watch of 
death ; 

Nature’s worst vermin scare her godlike sons ; 

Echoes, the very leavings of a voice, 


Grow babbling ghosts, and call us to our 
raves. 

Each mole-hill thought swells to huge Olym- 
pus, 


While we, fantastic dreamers, heave and puff, 
And sweat with an imagination’s weight. 
Dryden’s and Lee’s Oedipus. 


Gay, in his pastoral dirge, has preserved 
some of the rural prognostications of 
death. 


datutdéel The wether's bell 
Before the drooping flock toll’d forth her knell : 
The solemn death-watch click’d the hour she 
dy’d, 
And shrilling crickets in the chimney cry’d. 
~The boding raven on her cottage sat, 
And with hoarse croaking warn’d us of her 
fate : 
The lambkin, which her wonted tendance bred, 
Dropp’d on the plain that fatal instant dead ; 
Swarm’d on a rotten stick, the bees I spy’d, 
Which erst I saw when Goody Dobson dy’d. 


The customs in schools, on St. Nicholas’ 
day. 
J- Boemus Aulanus, in his description 
of some singular customs used in his time 
in Franconia, tells us, that scholars, on St. 
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Nicholas’ day, used to elect three out of 
their number, one of whom was to play 
the bishop, the others to act the parts of 
deacons. ‘The bishop was escorted by the 
rest of the boys in solemn procession to 
church, where, with his mitre on, he pre- 
sided during the time of divine worship : 
this being ended, he, with his deacons, 
went about singing, from door to door, 
and collected money, which they did not 
beg as alms, but demanded as the bishop’s 
sudsidy. The boys were prevailed upon 
to fast on the eve of this day, in order to 
persuade themselves, that the little pre- 
sents which on that night were put for 
them into shoes, placed under the table for 
that purpose, were made them by their ve- 
ry bountiful prelate Nicholas. 

There is a festival or ceremony observ- 
ed in Italy (called Zopata, from a Spanish 
word, signifying a shoe) in the courts of 
certain princes, on St. Nicolas’ Day, 
wherein persons hide presents in the shoes 
and slippers of those they do honour to, 
in such manner as may surprise them on 
the morrow, when they come to dress. 
This is done in imitation of the practice of : 
St. Nicholas, who used, in the night time, 
to throw purses in at the windows of poor 
maids, to be marriage portions for them. 
Vide Bailey. 

The ancient calendar of the church of 
Rome, has the following observations on 
this day, which is the sixth of December. 


December 
6. Nicolao episcopo. 
Scholarum feriz. 
Reges ad edem muneribus & pompi ac- 
cedunt. 
Poetarum mos olim in schola ad pueros 
relatus. 


Kegales in scholis epule. 


December 
6. Nicholas, bishop. 
School holidays. 
The kings go to church 
With presents and great shew. 
The ancient custom of poets in school, 
related to boys. 
The king’s feasts in schools.” 


Vestiges of these ancient popish super- 
stitions are still retained in several schools, 
about this time of the year, particularly in 
the grammar school at Durham, They 
ask, and forcibly obtain from the master, 
what they call orders. I have heard also 
of a similar custom at the school of 
ann le Spring, in the county of Dur- 

am. 


Christening of bells. 


Baronius informs us, that pope John 
XIII. A. D. 968, consecrated a very large 
new cast bell in the Lateran church, and 
ay it the name of John. This is the 

rst instance I meet with, of what has 
been since called the “ baptizing of bells,” 


‘a superstition which the reader may find 


ridiculed in the Romish bee-hive. The 
vestiges of this custom may be yet traced 
in England in Tom of Lincoln, and great 
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Tom (“the mighty Tom”) at Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


Rosemary used at Funerals. 

Rosemary, as are all evergreens, is’ an 
emblem of the soul’s immortality. It is 
as much as to say, that though the body be 
dead, yet the soul is evergreen, and always 
in life: it is not like the body, and those 
other greens, which die and revive again 
at their proper seasons: no autumn nor 
winter can make a change in it, but it is 


unalterably the same, perpetually in life, 
and never dying. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 








FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


NIGHT, A SKETCH. 


Now the bright orb day in the west is de- 
clining, 
The radiant skies glow with the streaks of 
his light ; 
Man weary with labour, his limbs is resigning 
To sleep, while the world owns the empire 
of night. 


Now gently descend the soft dews of the ev’n, 
And silence and sober tranquillity reign, 

But darkness envelopes the azure of heay’n 
And wraps in obscurity mountain and plain. 


How awful the darkness! while nature repos- 
ing, 


In silence laments the departure of day, 
No more to the view her rich treasures dis- 
closing, 
No more all her scenes in their richest array. 


But why should she mourn, when the beams of 
the morning, 
Again shall the splendors of nature restore : 
Again shall the sun with his glories adorning, 
Perfume the fair valley, and gladden each 
shore. 


But man thou may’st mourn—for reflection 
still urging, 
Commands thee thy life with a day to com- 
pare, 
She tells thee thy day to its end is fast verging; 
She tells thee,O Man! for thy end to pre- 
pare. 
For when the bright day of man’s life is expir- 
ing, 
When sndare tid he treads the confines of 
the tomb, 
When his sun to the ocean of death is retiring, 
What thought then consoling his mind’ shall 
iliume : 


On him when the darkness of night has de- 
secnded, 
For him, then no longer day’s regent shall 
burn, 
For the short. fleeting day of existence once 
ended, 
The licht of, his morning can never return. 


Ah no....but bless’d hope the dark prospect il- 
luinipg, 
With her smiles the poor remnant of life 
still shall cheer, 
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Shall point to the view those bright realms ever 
blooming, 
Where the cheek shall no longer be wet 
with a tear. ALFRED. 


SELECTED FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


Mr. Haley in a few words has thus just- 
ly drawn the character of Hume : 


“ EMERGING from the Sophist’s school, 
With spirit eager, yet with judgement cool, 
With subtle skill to steal upon applause, 

And give false vigour to the weaker cause ; 

To paint a specious scene with nicest art, 

Retouch the whole, and varnish every part— 

High on the pinnacle of fashion plac’d, 

Hume shone the idol of historic taste ; 

Already pierced by Freedom’s searching rays, 

The waxen fabric of his fame decays— 

When his false tongue, averse to Freedom’s 
cause, 

Profanes tie spirit of her ancient laws, 

As Asia’s soothing opiate drugs, by stealth 

Shake every slacken’d nerve, and sap the 
health; 

Thy writings thus. with noxious charms refin’d, 

Seeming to sooth its ills, unnerve the mind; 

While the keen cunning of thy hand pretends 

Yo strike alone at Party’s abject ends. 

Wild as thy feeble metaphysic page, 

Thy history rambles into sceptic rage ; 

Whose giddy and fantastic dreams abuse 

A Hampden’s virtue, and a Shakespeare’s 
muse.” : 


INVOCATION TO EVENING. 


COME, Ev’ning, once again, season of peace ; 

Return, sweet Ev’ning, and continue long ! 

Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron-step slow-moving, while the night 

Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand em- 
ploy’d 

In letting fall the curtain of repose ? 

On bird and beast, the other charg’d for man 

With sweet oblivion of the cares of day; 

Not sumptuously adorn’d, nor needing and, 

Like homely featur’d night, of clust’ring 
geEMS ; 

A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 

Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 

No less than her’s, not worn indeed on high 

With ostentatious pageantry, but set 

With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 

Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

Come then, and thou shalt find thy vot’ry calm, 

Or make me so. Composure 1s thy gift: 

And, whether I devote thy gentle hours 

To books, to musick, or the poet’s toil ; 

To weaving nets for bird-allaring fruit ; 

Or twining silken threads round iv’ry reels, 

When they command whom man was born to 
please 

I slight thee not, but make thee welcome still. 


Just when our drawing-rooms begin to blaze. 


With lights, by ciear reflection multiplied 

From many a mirror, in which he of Gath, 

Goliath, might have seen his giant bulk 

Whole without stooping, tow’ring crest and 
all, t 

My pleasures, too, begin. But me, perhaps, 

The glowing hearth may satisfy awhile 

With faint illumination, that uplifts 

The shadow to the ceiling, there by fits 

Dancing unceuthly to the quiv’ring flame. 

Not undelightful is an hour to me 

So spent in parlour twilight: such a gloom 

Suits well'the thoughtful or unthinking mind, 





The mind contemplative, with some new 
theme 

Pregnant, or indispos’d alike to all. 

Laugh ye, who boast your more mercurial 
pow’rs, 

That never feel a stupor, know no pause, 

Nor need one; Iam conscious, and confess, 

Fearless, a soul that does not always think. 

Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 

Sooth’d with a waking dream of houses, tow’rs, 

Trees, churches, and strange visages, 
express’d 

In the red cinders, while with poring eye 

I gaz’d, myself creating what I saw. 

Nor less amus’d have I quiescent watch’d 

The sooty films that play upon the bars, 

Pendulous, and foreboding, in the view 

Of superstition, prophesying still, 

Though still deceiv’d, some stranger’s near 
approach. 

*Tis thus the understanding takes repose 

Ip indolent vacuity of thought, 

And afesus and is refresh’d. Meanwhile the 
ace 

Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 

Of deep deliberation, as the man 

Were task’d to his full strength, absorb’d and 
lost. 

Thus oft, reclin’d at ease, I lose an hour 

Atev’ning, till at length the freezing blast, 

That sweeps the bolted shutter, summons 
home 

The recollected pow’rs ; and snapping short 

The glassy threads, with which the fancy 
weaves 

Her brittle toys, restores me to myself. 

How calm is my recess ; and how the frost, 

Raging abroad, and the rough wind, endear 

The silence and the warmth enjoy’d within ! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of D’Aubigne, 
No. I. There is much pathos and sentiment 
in this first communication, but we cannot ven- 
ture to give it publicity, without having exam- 
ined tne successive remarks, anticipating how- 
ever, that our expectations will be realized in 
regard to their value. 

*‘ Stanzas” on the death of a friend—inadmi- 
sible. 
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